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COKEESPONDENCE 
Notes on The Shepheardes Calender 

With Aegl v, 57-58, 

I (as I am) had rather be enuied, 

All were it of my foe, then f only pitied, 

compare Faustus Andrelinus, Eel. x, 22-23, 

livorque probatur 
Commiserante vicem melior pietate sinistram. 

With Aegl. ix, 15-17, 

Nay, but sorrow close shrouded in hart, 
I know, to kepe is a burdenous smart. 
Eche thing imparted is more eath to beare, 

compare Petrarch, Eel. xi, 5-6, 

Enecat artatus mentem dolor; optima msesti 
Pectoris est medicina palam lugere ; 

also Ovid, Tr. v, 1, 63, " strangulat inclusus dolor," and Tr. iv, 3, 
37-38, 

est qusedam flere voluntas; 
Expletur lacrimis egeriturque dolor. 

With Aegl ix, 58-61, 

Wel-away the while I was so fonde 
To leaue the good, that I had in honde, 
In hope of better that was vncouth : 
So lost the Dogge the flesh in his mouth, 

compare Faustus Andrelinus, Eel. vii, 38-43, 

Quam mens lseva fuit, quam vanum pectus et excors, 
Curia cum subiit pedibus fugienda citatis, 
Tit fugit infernus sacratam spiritus undam. 
A cane deluso documenta sequenda dabantur, 
Ne peterem certis vanam pro carnibus umbram, 
Quamvis maius erat visa sub imagine frustum. 

The fable of the Dog and the Shadow seems to be very seldom used 
in Pastoral. 

With Aegl. x, 31, 

So praysen babes the Peacoks spotted traine, 

compare Juvenal, vii, 30-32, 

didicit iam dives avarus 
Tantum admirari, tantum laudare disertos, 
Ut pueri Iunonis avem. 

With Aegl. x, 100-101, 

The vaunted verse a vacant head demaundes, 
Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell, 

compare Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. v, 18-19, 
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laudabile carmen 
Omnem operam totumque caput, Silvane, requirit, 

and 89-91, 

nos, debile vulgus, 
Pannosos, macie affectos, farragine pastes 
Aoniae fugiunt Muss, contemnit Apollo; 

also Juvenal, vii, 59-61, 

nee enim cantare sub antro 
Pierio thyrsumque potest contingere meesta 
Paupertas. 

Colins Embleme,' which is usually printed at the close of the 
December eclogue, 

Vivitur ingenio : cetera mortis erunt, 

comes from the Pseudo-Vergilian elegy Maecenas, line 38. Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt omits it. He says that all the earlier editions 
foil to give it, and that it is first found in Hughes (1715). But 
E. K.'s Gloss definitely mentions a December 'Embleme' — and 
explains it. And his explanation fits this Latin line very well: 
" The meaning whereof is that all thinges perish and come to theyr 
last end, but workes of learned wits and monuments of Poetry 
abide for euer." 

W. P. Mustard. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



A Few Notes on Poe 



Interest in the subject of Poe's biography and bibliography has 
been especially strong of late years, and many new facts have been 
discovered; nevertheless, it may not be out of place to note here a 
few things which have hitherto remained entirely unnoticed by 
Poe's editors and biographers. 

I 

1. In the field of bibliography the most important item is the 
discovery that Sonnet — Silence, appeared first in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, January 4, 1840. The version of the poem for- 
merly considered the first publication, in Burton's Gentleman's 
Magazine for April of that year, is an exact reprint of the Courier 
text, 

2. Poe's title to the authorship of the series of articles called 
Omniana which ran in the five numbers of Burton's from April to 
August, 1840 has always been more or less believed to hold as far 
as the numbers before June are concerned, but the appearance of a 
note on the meaning of the phrase agit rem in the July article, and 
the presence of the same note in the Marginalia 1 make it clear 

1 Cf . the Virginia edition of Poe's Complete Works, edited by J. A. Har- 
rison, xvi, 62. 



